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18 Paschall 



THE SEMASIOLOGY OF GERMAN "LAIB," ENGLISH 

"LOAF." 

As Kluge points out in his Etymological Dictionary, we have 
in the German word "Laib" the older Germanic designation for 
bread, the word "Brot," which is connected with "brauen," being 
younger. 

Corresponding to N. H. G. Laib, M. H. G. leip, 0. H. G. leib, 
hleib, we have Goth, hlaifs, 0. N. hleifr, 0. B. hlaf, Eng. loaf. 
No related word having the same meaning is found outside the 
Germanic languages except in Slavic, where it appears in 0. C. 
S. as chlebii, in Lith. as klepas and in Lettic as klaips. At- 
tempts have been made to establish relationship with Latin 
libus, llbum (cake) and Greek /cAt'^Savos (a vessel in which bread 
was baked). 

The Germanic words indicate as the Prim. I. E. form either 
*kloibho-s or *khloibho-s. We would then have to do with the 
I.E. Ablaut series ei-oi-i. 

The Salvic word is generally believed to be a Germanic loan- 
word. Kozloviskij in the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 11, 
386, however, places the Salvic word beside the Germanic as I. 
E. in origin and connects both with Latin llbus, llbum. He as- 
sumes as the Prim. I.E. form *Xloibho-s. This is rejected by 
Liden in PBB. 15, 514 on the ground that the existence of a pri- 
mitive spirant ^^^ has not been established. Pederson in the 
I.F. 5, 550 and K.Z. 38, 593 holds the same theory as to the 
relationship of the three words, but suggests that Slavic ch may 
go back to the I. E. velar tenuis aspirata, which he transcribes 
qh, and assumes as the primitive form *qhloibho-s. In an article 
entitled Die Vertretung der Tenues aspiratae im Slavischen in 
Vol. 17 of the I. P., TJhlenbeck regards the solutions proposed by 
Kozlovskij and Pederson as equally unsatisfactory. He rejects 
in toto Pederson's theory that I.E. qh becomes Slavic ch, pointing 
out that there is no reason to suppose that the velar tenuis as- 
pirata was treated differently from the other tenues aspiratae, 
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where the aspiration was lost already in Prim. Balto-Slavie. 
Uhlenbeek looks upon the Slavic word as a loan-word from the 
Germanic. Hirt in an article in PBB. 83, 330 quotes a large 
number of Germanic loan-words in Slavic and repeats Uhlen- 
beck's list including the word in question. In his Lateinisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch Walde agrees with Uhlenbeek as to 
the impossibility of uniting the Germanic, the Slavic, and the 
Latin word under either *>'loibho-s or *qhloibho-s. He too be- 
lieves the Slavic word to be of Germanic origin. All things 
considered, it would seem that this theory is the true one; and 
in that case, of course, the Slavic word is of no importance in the 
reconstruction of the I.E. form. 

Fick's Vergleichendes Worterbuch connects the Latin word 
with the verb libo, Gk. A«/3a), meaning to pour out as a libation, 
suggesting as a possible bond of union in meaning the fact that 
the little cakes designated as "liba" were used in sacrificial offer- 
ings. This attempt to establish a connection in meaning appears 
forced, and the etymology has accordingly not been generally ac- 
cepted. 

Prom time to time attem'pts have been made to connect libus, 
libum with Goth, hlaifs etc., as well as with Gk. /cAi/Savos. The 
similarity in meaning makes the connection hlaifs very tempting. 
The difBculty is that I.E. kl does not become 1 in Latin, but re- 
mains cl. Pederson's qh would coincide with I.E. gh and both 
would become a ^, which initially before a vowel would go into 
b and ultimately disappear. According to Brugmann and au- 
thorities generally, however, before 1 ana r does not go into h, 
but into the media, cf. Lat. glaber, O.H.G. glat, O.C.S. gladuku. 
But in B.B. 26, 140 Otto Hoffman takes decided issue with Brug- 
mann's statement and cites more cases where I.E. ghl and ghr 
appear in Latin as 1 and r than have been produced in support 
of the traditional theory. He does not deny that gl and gr oc- 
cur in Latin for I.E. ghl and ghr, but admits both developments. 
Hoffman's theory, if correct, makes it possible to derive libus 
from *qhloibho-s, although Hoffman himself in the same article 
connects it with \eipo). 
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Liden, however, in the article in PBB. before mentioned, 
offers an explanation which is accepted by Walde, and which 
seems more satisfactory. He derives Latin libnm from *slibum 
<I.E. *skleibhom, which contains the ei-grade of the Ablaut 
series, while hlaifs would go back to a form having the oi-grade 
and without the s-prefix. 

It is just as easy, however, to derive libum from *8kloibhom, 
for oi between 1 and a labial becomes i in Latin (cf. Sommer, 
Handhuch der lat. Laut-und Formenlehre, §65). In my opin- 
ion there can be no question that if libus and hlaifs are related 
at all, they stand in the same Ablaut grade. Their close connec- 
tion in meaning would make it improbable that one went back 
to a stem having present significance, while the other went back 
to the corresponding perfect. 

Walde connects libum directly with (cAtySavos through I.E. 
*6klibhom, *klTbom. I likewise connect the Greek word with 
the words we have been discussing, but I hold that the Latin 
word like the Germanic goes back to the oi-grade of the Ablaut 
series, while in (cAt'/Savos we have a reduced oi. As Greek )3 does 
not go back to I.E. bh, we must assume that this is another 
case where I.E. media interchanges with media aspirata in the 
ending of the same root. 

Let us recapitulate briefly the results of this sifting of 
theories. We have set aside the Slavic word as Germanic and 
have admitted the Latin and Greek words as related, thus decid- 
ing for the I.E. form with k. We have accepted the explana- 
tion of the Latin initial 1 as going back to ski. We have there- 
fore to seek for related words under the I.E. forms : * (s) kleibho-, 
*(s)kloibho-, *(s)klibho-. We have connected the Germanic 
words for loaf, bread etc. and the Latin libus, libum with the 
second of these forms, and the Greek KA.tj8avos with the third. 

It seems strange that more attention has not been paid to the 
suggestion of Kem {Tijdschr. v. Ned. taal-en letterh. 5, 55, 
and quoted in Uhlenbeck's Etymological Dictionary), that hlaifs 
may be related to Goth, hleibjan "protect," "take somie one's 
part," O.N. hlifa "spare," "protect," and O.H.G. (h)liban, hav- 
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ing the same meaning. Kern's attempt to trace the development 
in meaning from hleibjan "protect" through an intermediate 
stage "strengthen" to the meaning "nourishing" which he finds 
in hlaifs, is very far-fetched. The failure of his theory to find 
acceptance is due entirely to bad semasiology, for all the words 
mentioned correspond in their phonology exactly to *klebho-, 
Only the apparent lack of connection in meaning can be respon- 
sible for the failure to accept these words as related to hlaifs, and 
the key which reveals the connection in meaning is not to be 
found in the Germanic languages. 

I believe I have found the key-word in the Modern Irish 
diabh, O.I. cliab, meaning basket. This word corresponds ex- 
actly in its phonology to I.E. *kleibhos. I.E. k remains, being 
written c in Irish; 1 remains; ei becomes e and this becomes iaj 
toward the end of the seventeenth century. I.E. bh becomes b, 
which after vowels goes into the spirant fe, written bh in Modern 
Irish. 

Beside the verb hlifa there is in O.N. the noun hlif, a shield, 
and connection between this noun and O.I. cliab has already been 
pointed out by Zupitza in B.B. 35, 94. Zupitza however does 
not connect the O.I. or O.N. word with hlaifs. He proposes as 
the original meaning of hlif "basket-shield." 

I consider the verbs hleibjan, (h)liban and hlifa as denomina- 
tives going back to the noun stem preserved in cliab and hlif. 
These verbs were all originally strong, forming their perfect with 
an ai< I.E. oi. And in view of what has been said, it requires 
no violent effort of the imagination to conceive of the I.E. 
denominative to which these verbs go back as having the meaning 
''to shield" or "to basket" — that is to protect with a shield or to 
inclose within a basket. Now the perfect stem of such a verb 
would be *kloibho-, so we have in hlaifs and libus that which 
was "basketed" — that is to say that which was prepared in a bas- 
ket. 

So far as the Germanic words and the Celtic word are con- 
cerned, and they alone are sufficient to establish my point, the 
agreement in phonology is clear and beyond question. Let us 
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now turn for a moment to the archaeological side of the question. 

The custom still exists among the German peasantry of 
kneading bread in a shield-shaped basket of straw. This basket 
is removed after the bread is placed in the oven, and the baked 
loaf presents an exact mold of the interior of the basket. This 
custom bears the marks of great antiquity; it seems hardly prob- 
able that such a method of bread-making could have arisen at a 
time when other and more suitable vessels were at hand. It 
seems likely that we have here a survival from a time when the 
basket was the only vessel available. 

The iise of the basket, however, is the only point in which the 
German peasant's bread-making resembles that of his primitive 
ancestor. When we try to picture to ourselves the beginnings of 
bread-making among a primitive people, we must divest our- 
selves of modern and even of historical ideas. A little cake of 
something resembling bread, found in the charred ruins of a 
Swiss lake dwelling is of but little more assistance to us in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion than the modem loaf with which we are famil- 
iar. In both cases we have before us the result of a long period 
of evolution. The American Indian who mixes up a thick gruel 
of grain or acorns with water and boils it in a basket by inserting 
heated stones, probably furnishes us with a good illustration of 
how our primitive Aryan ancestors prepared their bread. 

Kozlovski] mentioned KXi^avo^ in connection with hlaifs etc., 
but only to reject it as impossible both in phonology and in mean- 
ing. As we have seen, the only difficulty in the phonology is the 
presence of j8 where we would expect <^, and that I.E. b sometimes 
stood beside bh in root endings, is generally admitted. More- 
over, in this case, a plausible explanation suggests itself. The 
more frequent occurence of the base in those languages in which 
I_ E. bh between vowels became b (i.e. in Germanic, Latin and 
Celtic), together with the fact that the Greek word has b, would 
indicate a northern origin for the word. 

That Kozlovskij saw no connection in meaning between 
KAt/3avos and hlaifs is not strange ; but for us it should not be diffi- 
cult to see the connection in meaning between the name of a ves- 
sel in which bread was baked and the word for pot or basket. 
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It would not be at all strange if with the introduction of pot- 
tery, the name for basket were transferred to the pot. It is 
generally held that, in many cases at least, the pot has developed 
out of the basket. Grosse says in his Anfdnge der Kunst : "Pot- 
tery is a comparatively young art; it is at least very much young- 
er than basketry, which even the rudest tribes have rather highly 
developed. The basket is everywhere the forerunner of the pot, 
and has consequently been everywhere its prototype. 'The ves- 
sel of clay is a usurper, which has taken possession of the place as 
well as of the dress of its predecessor.' The workman tries to 
make the new pot as like as possible to the familiar basket, in 
all respects, unessential as well as essential. He is not satisfied 
with giving the new vessel the convenient curvature of the old, 
but he also gives it the pattern of a woven basket ; not because he 
considers it suitable or pretty, but because he is so accustomed to 
it that he can not easily think of a vessel without it." Hoemes 
in his Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst quotes Grosse's state- 
ment with strong approval, and also suggests the way in which 
the development from basket to pot may have taken place. If 
left standing on the moist earth, the interstices in the bottom of 
the basket would become filled with clay, the owner would not 
fail to notice that his vessel had now become more watertight 
than before, and he would probably continue the process of calk- 
ing until his basket had a complete clay covering. If such a ves- 
sel were accidently exposed to the fire, the wicker frame might be 
burned away and the result would be a pot. 

That the KXi/3avos, which was later made of iron, was an 
evolution from the earthenware pot, is an assumption that seems 
wholly in accord with probability. 

The base of the words we have been discussing is *klei-, or 
probobly *klei-. Hirt gives it in its full form as *kalei- (cf. 
Hirt, Idg. Ablaut §452.) If the dipthong was originally long, 
it became short in the different languages very early in the per- 
iod of their separate existence — before the change I.E. o> Ger. 
a took place. The presence of the long i in KA.tj8avos is best ex- 
plained on the assumption of an original ei, although it is not 
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impossible for it to go back to ei (ef. Hirt, Idg. Ablaut §35.) 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this investigation to 
determine the exact original meaning of the base *klei-, which 
occurs in a large number of related words in the diSerent I.E. 
languages. We have to do here with the specialized meaning 
"basket" which was early acquired by the base *kleibh-. Out of 
this primitive form with this fundamental meaning have develop- 
ed the words we have been discussing : cliab and Kkl/iavos direct- 
ly and retaining more or less the primitive meaning; hlaifs etc. 
and llbus indirectly and with a secondary significance acquired 
through the transference from present to perfect. 

University of California. Clarence Paschall. 

*My attention has just been drawn, through a reference in the 
February number of the Mod. Lang. Notes, to a conjecture offered by 
Francis A. Wood in the Am. Germ. 3, 317 f. which in part anticipates 
my theory. Wood points out the possible connection between hleibjan, 
liban, hllfa and hlaifs and suggests that 'Loaf meant 'baked in a cov- 
ered vessel,' an hypothesis which approaches my own. However he 
fails to connect 0. I. clfab and 0. N. hlif with the above mentioned 
verbs, which is, I think, responsible for his failure to define precisely 
their original meaning. It is not at all necessary to assume that the 
'loaf was first prepared in a covered vessel. From the attempt to 
separate Lat. libum from KKi^avos and hlaifs (of. Wood, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Feb. 1909) I dissent entirely. 



